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The Floating World 

I mean human life, of close, warm interpretation. She is 
rather like the lake; brilliant, mirror-like, responsive, con- 
tained within shores of an alien substance, an alien element, 
which it touches, reflects, beats upon, but with which it can- 
not mingle. M. A. S. 

WALEY'S TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE 

A Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems, and More Trans- 
lations from the Chinese, by Arthur Waley. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

The increasing influence of Chinese art, and especially of 
Chinese poetry, makes these labors of Mr. Waley singularly 
opportune; for, while previous translators — like H. A. Giles, 
L. Cranmer-Byng and Judith Gautier — have spurred us into 
the subject, Mr. Waley is at once more exact and, as a rule, 
more instinctively sympathetic. 

The traveller in China encounters with some surprise the 
wistful, half-pitying humor which pervades Chinese art, and 
learns before long that it is fundamental in Chinese char- 
acter. In paintings and carvings, and even in the most 
dignified sacred architecture and sculpture, one detects almost 
always a faint, half-pitying smile — that slight flavor of the 
grotesque through which the oriental acknowledges the 
strangeness of our fate. One finds this in Sung paintings: 
the cataract and the mountain are there, simplified almost 
to a symbol of grandeur; but somewhere in the corner a 
small twisted and squinting philosopher expresses the little- 
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ness of man. Or, if there be lords and ladies in some 
gorgeous festival, the smile slips through their preoccupation 
— the artist manages to tell us the unimportance of their 
important rites. Though the early stone sculpture and 
bronzes postulate man's divinity without this smiling ques- 
tion (and perhaps the earliest surviving architecture, like 
the almost inaccessible Sung tombs), yet one detects it in 
the guardian dragons and animals of all Chinese roofs and 
portals within the reach of modern travel; even, as a far 
faint flavor, in the Temple of Heaven itself. 

Indeed, this smile at human dignity is so omnipresent in 
China that after a short sojourn there the traveller returns 
with a shock of readjustment to the almost invariable seri- 
ousness of occidental art. He feels that even the Gothic 
grotesques must have been an oriental importation. 

But Chinese poetry is, on the whole, more serious. Its 
prevailing note is plaintive and unrebellious sorrow — sorrow 
over the struggles and vicissitudes of life. Tao Ch'ien 
expressed it thus fifteen hundred years ago: 

You had better .go where Fate leads — 
Drift on the Stream of Infinite Flux, 
Without joy, without fear. 
When you must go, then go — 
And make as little fuss as you can. 

The simplicity, the forthright directness and candor of 
these Chinese poems, has been so much emphasized by various 
reviewers that we need not dwell upon it. It is indeed a 
basic influence in modern poetry; for although the Waley 
translations have just appeared, earlier versions had conveyed 
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the hint which at once put Victorian expansiveness out of 
date. Mr. Waley now confirms the message by presenting 
readings of closer texture, set to freer rhythms, than L. 
Cranmer-Byng, for example, felt at liberty to use in his 
Lute of Jade, first published at a time when rhymes and 
iambics were inevitable. Mr. Waley strips his text bare, 
makes no concessions. Finding it as impossible to suggest 
the Chinese rhyme-scheme and system of inflections as it 
would be to classify for us the ideographic calligraphy which 
adds such a mysterious element to their "poetic complex," he 
attempts merely textual accuracy, not only of the word but 
of the feeling and tone, presented in free rhythms which 
lean strongly on the line as a phrase-unit. If the intricacies 
of Chinese prosody still elude us, as probably they always 
must in so different a language, we are brought closer than 
ever before to the motives of Chinese song, and to the char- 
acter and every-day lives of the people during those centuries 
when Europe was in chaos and China was the most civilized 
country on earth. Indeed, as the Chinese change little, Mr. 
Waley teaches us more, probably, of life in China today 
than one could learn from an hundred travellers. And of 
the Chinese character and temperament, which is, funda- 
mentally, not so far from our own. 

In both these books about a fourth of the space is given 
to that very humane and very modern poet of the eighth and 
ninth centuries, Po-Chu-i. Here was a man who lived long, 
and passed cheerfully, be it with a smile or a sigh, through 
all vicissitudes. Whether poor or prosperous, privy coun- 
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cillor at the capital or exile among the illiterate; whether 
an ardent youth or a serene old man, this poet was one of 
the company of choice spirits for whom times and tongues 
are no barrier. Eugene Field would have fraternized with 
him, or Saint Augustine, or William Marion Reedy, or 
Will Shakespeare. Though a less bibulous and violent 
Rabelaisian than his predecessor Li Po, he was not above 
getting drunk in friendly company: 

How great a thing is a single cup of wine, 
For it makes us tell the story of our whole lives! 

Nor was he proof against the charms of a little dancing-girl 
whom he took to the mountains to beguile a period of retire- 
ment: 

Two top-knots not yet plaited into one. 

Of thirty years — just beyond half. 

You who are really a lady of silks and satins 

Are now become my hill and stream companion ! 

At the spring fountains together we splash and play: 

On the lovely trees together we climb and sport. 

Her cheeks grow rosy, as she quickens her sleeve-dancing: 

Her brows grow sad, as she slows her song's tune. 

Don't go singing the song of the Willow Branches, 

When there's no one here "with a heart for you to break ! 

But on the whole he was a good subject and good citizen, 
full of common sense and common sympathy. Though a 
court functionary, he feels the impotent misery of the char- 
coal-seller whose load is seized with curses by a public 
official. Though a scholar, he tells of eating bamboo shoots 
(a delicious salad, by the way!), or of pruning trees, or of 
an old "black gauze hat" which he delights to wear. He 
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sings sweetly and sadly of his tiny daughter living and dead, 
little Golden Bells; and of playing with his baby boy, 
A-Ts'ui; and of all human occupations and their futility: 

My being busy — that has never changed. 

Then, on the shore, building sand-pagodas; 

Now, at court, covered with tinkling jade. 

This and that — equally childish games; 

Things whose substance passes in a moment of time. 

In short Po-Chu-i, like Chaucer, was a genial, modest and 
wise poet, politician and philosopher; a man of the court 
and of the people, absolutely incapable of losing his head 
whether Fate frowned or smiled. He is perhaps the closest 
parallel to Chaucer who may be found in literary history; 
and in his poems the China of his day lives for us almost as 
vividly as fourteenth-century England lives in the Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Almost any of his hundred or more poems might be 
quoted, but it would be unfair to the reader, who should go 
to these books and add Po-Chu-i to the number of his 
friends. One may say au revoir to him with two quatrains, 
both written in the "hermit peace" of his old age. The first 
is the word of a philosopher: 

As contented as me, among a hundred men 
Look as you will, you will not find one. 
In the affairs of others even fools are wise; 
In their own business even sages err. 

The second, written on his death-bed, is the wistful sigh 
of an inveterate lover of life : 

The jars in my cellar are plastered deep with mould; 
My singer's carpets are half crumbled to dust. 
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How can I bear, when the Earth renews her light, 
To watch from a pillow the beauty of Spring unfold? 

Many other poets are represented in these two volumes — 
from Ch'u Yuan, of 300 B. C, whose magnificent chant, 
Battle, is one of the sternest war-songs in literature; to 
Yu Lu, of 1200 A. D., whose brief sketches close the richer 
periods of Chinese song. Among them are a number of 
women; for example, Hsi Chun, a princess who was sent 
to central Asia to be the wife of a decrepit nomad king, and 
who thus expressed her heart-break: 

My people have married me 

In a far corner of Earth: 

Sent me away to a strange land, 

To the king of the Wu-sun. 

A tent is my house, 

Of felt are my walls; 

Raw flesh my food 

With mare's milk to drink. 

Always thinking of my own country, 

My heart sad within. 

Would I were a yellow stork 

And could fly to my old home! 

Acceptance of life, with all it brings, is implicit in all 
these poems. There may be sorrow, but there is no rebellion ; 
the Chinese spirit accepts both the earth below and the 
heavens above, presuming not to question or defy. Through 
this acceptance of his fate the Chinese poet loses drama, no 
doubt, but gains security — a certain strength of poise which 
excludes both hope and despair, and makes beauty the only 
sure refuge. H. M. 
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